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cation of the Proceedings be enabled to 
come in close touch with the activities of 
the organization to which they are lend- 
ing individual support. The advisability 
of publishing the Proceedings under the 
same cover as the magazine was con- 
sidered and rejected as impractical, the 
bulk being greater than could be conve- 
niently handled and the subject-matter 
not replacing but supplementing the 
matter customarily set forth in the pub- 
lication. The time of preparation has 
been exceedingly short, but it was 
thought best to distribute the material 
while it still possessed what is commonly 
known as "news value." That is has, 
however, permanent interest none doubt. 

THE IMPERIAL ARTS LEAGUE 

A little more than a month before the 
American Federation of Arts was formed 
at Washington a similar society, the Im- 
perial Arts League, was established in 
London. Both organizations were called 
into existence by a common desire for con- 
certed action, a belief in the ultimate 
value of co-operation. The avowed ob- 
ject of the League is "to further the in- 
terests of art and artists," which, after 
all, is likewise the object of the Federa- 
tion although differently worded. The 
methods employed to secure this consum- 
mation are, however, not the same, the 
Federation attacking the problem from 
the standpoint of the public and the 
League from that of the artists. This is, 
perhaps, though, more a question of policy 
than of principle, the one making open 
defense — the other attempting to cir- 
cumvent the enemy. Both bodies include 
in their membership laymen as well as 
artists. The Imperial League has now 
600 members. Its first annual meeting, 
the proceedings of which are just pub- 
lished in its official organ, The Journal, 
a quarterly publication, was held on the 
4th of April and well attended. The 
Editor of The Journal in a brief fore- 
word thus touches upon the difficulties of 
the work of organization, and urges upon 
the members the benefits to be derived 
through a union of forces. 

"Artists live and work and think so 



individually that to organize them for 
their own benefit is like trying to make 
a compact body out of grains of dry sand, 
which slip away at every little opening 
of the fingers. Members should remem- 
ber that though they may not always see 
the benefit they are getting personally 
from the League, their names are giving 
support to a movement which must, if 
well maintained and directed, strengthen 
the moral, the artistic, and the financial 
position of the whole profession." 

The conditions in English, despite 
older traditions, are less different in this 
respect than might be supposed, and the 
energetic, practical manner in which this 
League has been established is instruc- 
tive as well as encouraging. 



NOTES 

Municipal Art Commis- 

MUNICIPAL ART ^^ &nd g^ UU _ 

COMMISSIONS j ng j n European Cities 

ABROAD j s the sub j ect of a 

special Consular Report recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Manufactures 
of the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor. These reports were prepared in 
compliance with requests for informa- 
tion, and are of particular interest on 
account of the recent appointment of a 
permanent Federal Art Commission au- 
thorized by act of Congress. From one 
hundred cities abroad reports were re- 
ceived. Of these only the most signifi- 
cant are published, but in a brief intro- 
duction it is stated that the majority of 
these cities have no Art Commission, the 
power to accept or reject gifts, such as 
public memorials, being vested in the 
mayor, or city council, who are held re- 
sponsible not only for financial liability, 
but the artistic worth of the gift. Thus 
in most instances the advice of experts 
is voluntarily and habitually sought. 
Quite a number of the cities, however, 
have temporary or permanent art commis- 
sions which serve usually in an advisory 
capacity, but in some instances are clothed 
with absolute authority. In Hanover, for 
instance, the commission has full power 
and its duties are to pass upon offered 
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gifts, and to control the matter of decora- 
tions for fete days or festal occasions, as 
well as to judge the merit of designs for 
buildings, public and private, for which 
building permits are sought. Hanover, 
it is said, like all continental cities, is 
fully alive to the more than esthetic value 
of municipal art. Its art commission is 
composed of four members of the city 
council with the director of the principal 
museum, the city recorder, two archi- 
tects of the department of public works, 
and one local private architect. In Mi- 
lan, Florence, and Leghorn there are 
established art commissions composed of 
artists, historians, critics, physicians, 
lawyers, and merchants, the first in each 
instance in minority. In France the 
work is frequently deputied to such pub- 
lic officers as the minister of education, 
or of the fine arts, or to the director of 
a city museum, but not always. Nantes 
has a commission appointed by the 
mayor, designated as the Commission des 
Beaux Arts, the duties of which seem 
all inclusive — embracing the art museum, 
the maintenance of public parks and 
squares, the direction of the art school, 
the conservatory of music, the public li- 
braries, the acceptance of gifts and, final- 
ly, the engagement of artists for the mu- 
nicipal theater. Here certainly is a 
union of the arts. Berlin has an Art 
Deputation consisting of seventeen mem- 
bers, one of whom is a painter and one 
a sculptor. This again seems dispro- 
portionate, but it must be remembered 
that in Europe the average citizen is 
better qualified to pass upon works of 
art than in this country, where art has 
been, until very recently, regarded as 
unrelated to every-day life. In Bruns- 
wick the ideal condition seems, from re- 
port, to exist. There persons are not al- 
lowed to erect buildings constructed 
entirely according to their own archi- 
tectural ideas. Plans and specifications 
must be submitted to those in authority 
and carefully scrutinized. The proposed 
structure must harmonize with the char- 
acter of the buildings already erected 
on the street or square, as regards height 
and general design. Harmony, not 
similarity, is sought. Buildings which 



offend the eye are prohibited, with the 
result that the streets are improved with 
suitable buildings, and the public squares, 
monuments, fountains, etc., are safe- 
guarded and preserved as permanent 
municipal assets. To the utility and 
practicability of art commissions this re- 
port gives ample testimony. 

A NATIONAL A Dr i aID f Lea S ae h ™ 

drama league ?<*!?% been organized 
in Chicago which prom- 
ises to exert a widespread influence for 
good — artistically and ethically. The 
objects of this League are to stimulate 
an interest in the best drama and to 
awaken the public to the importance of 
the theater as a social force as well as 
of educational value; to harmonize and 
unite forces already existing in order 
to make the movement nation-wide, and 
to co-ordinate the work of all associa- 
tions and individuals interested in ac- 
complishing these ends. It has already 
affiliated sixty-three organizations in or 
near Chicago with an aggregate member- 
ship of 15,000, and it purposes extend- 
ing its campaign as rapidly as possible. 
It is organized on the principle that the 
sooner the managers can be provided with 
intelligent audiences demanding good 
plays the sooner will good plays and only 
good plays be produced. It proposes to 
initiate a constructive movement and 
there is no doubt that its voice will be 
heard. Perhaps it is not unreasonable 
to conclude that the sooner the general 
public appreciates intelligently any one 
form of art the sooner all forms of art 
will be sympathetically comprehended. 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
drama, music and literature must go hand 
in hand. 



rotary 
exhibition, 

A. W. C. S. 



The American Water 
Color Society's 1909 
rotary exhibition has 
just finished its circuit 
in Jackson, Michigan, having been shown 
successively in St. Louis, Buffalo, Co- 
lumbia, Mo.; Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Detroit, 
and Chicago. This exhibition consisted 
of over one hundred and sixty paint- 



